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the chief end of man, and, also, apparently,
of poetry.
Other verse, such as Urian Oakes' Elegie
Upon the Death of the Reverend Thomas
Shepard (16*77) or Benjamin Tompson's
harsh satire, New England's Crisis (1675), or
William MorrelFs Nova Anglia (1625) are
peaked compared with the "blazing, sulphur-
ous poem", already mentioned, Michael
Wigglesworth's Day of Doom. Perhaps no
single work of literature represents more
justly the temper of the seventeenth-century
American Puritan mind. For The Day of
Doom was the best seller of its time, a copy
being vended for every thirty-five persons
then in the colony, a sales percentage secure
from the rivalry of even Edgar Guest. Its
popularity was due not only to its jigging
rhyme and melodrama agreeable to the meager
culture of its readers, but also to its emphasis
upon the Bible, for which in his margins
Wigglesworth cited chapter and verse. It
dwelt also upon Calvinistic dogma, and upon
the pyrotechnics of the Last Judgment, at
which
... by and by the flaming sky
Shall drop like molten lead.
Wigglesworth has not progressed far beyond
his introductory, poetic lines when he is in-
volved in a technical theological discussion
on the more or less plausible excuses of the
damned. Yet, most of all, The Day of Doom